THE RETURN TO MAUGLAIVES

"And there are men who till the soil, the soil of my ancestors, my
soil, and I don't understand them, they don't like me and I don't like
them ..."

And there were also people who were building dams, designing air-
craft, discovering the causes of mental diseases under microscopes,
planning a new universe, preaching revolution. Jean-Noel knew very-
well that truth lay with them, but it was a truth that was inaccessible
to him. Society had not designed him for such things. Society had
created him merely to prolong a world that existed no longer, or prac-
tically no longer. To be without dreams, ambition, aptitude or voca-
tion, with nothing to give his contemporaries, and therefore nothing to
expect from them, cut off from the moorings of the past, with no oars
to attain the future, he was adrift in time. Was that what was meant
by being the end of a line?

"Jean-Noel," Marie-Ange called softly.

He went to her, and sat on the edge of the bed.

"Don't give way to despair," she said; "you've plenty of time to be
happy in."

She had forgotten the imminence of war.

And now, for the first time, she saw Jean-Noel, with a sort of sad
surprise, no longer as the little brother who did silly things, but as a man
who was prey to a crisis of conscience, a man who was suddenly op-
pressed by life as if it were an indignity.

And, as a woman does when trying to console a man in his suffering,
she pulled his head down gently to her shoulder.

It was hot. Marie-Ange was naked under the worn linen sheet that
had come from the ancestral linen-room. Jean-Noel felt better with his
forehead against her warm shoulder. He stayed thus for several
minutes, then raised his head and looked at Marie-Ange. Had he ever
looked at her so attentively and so close?

He had never noticed on that beautiful face the tiny wrinkle, the
minute line barely incised as yet at the corner of the eyelid, nor the
hardly perceptible curve beneath the jaw.

"She'll have something of a double chin; there'll be a deeper shadow
at her nostrils/' he thought. He studied the planes of her face where
the hollow would come, the places where the skin would grow loose,
where the symmetry would fail Had he been able to draw, he could
have made an accurate likeness of what she would be in thirty or
thirty-five years' time.

How did she know what he was gazing at, what he was thinking?

"You're thinking what I'll be like when I'm old," she said.

He wanted to reassure her; he did what a man does to assure a
woman of her beauty. He kissed her and, quite naturally, kissed the
mouth -fohose future deformation he had just perceived.

But it was not a kiss of brother and sister; it was the kiss of man and
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